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@ Abstract The distinctive contribution of sociological social psychology can be 
referred to as sociological miniaturism, a way of interpreting social processes and 
institutions that is microsociological more than it is psychological. We argue that social 
psychology of this variety permits the examination of large-scale social issues by means 
of investigation of small-scale social situations. The power of this approach to social life 
is that it permits recognition of the dense texture of everyday life, permits sociologists 
to understand more fully a substantive domain, and permits interpretive control. In 
the chapter we provide examples of this approach from two quite distinct theoretical 
orientations: symbolic interactionism and social exchange theory. We discuss the ways 
in which the study of two substantive topics, social power and collective identity, using 
these perspectives can be informed by closer collaboration between theorists within 
sociological social psychology. In the end it is our hope that pursuing such integrative 
theoretical and methodological efforts will produce a more complete understanding of 
important social phenomena. We offer sociological miniaturism as a promising vehicle 
for advancing the earlier call for greater mutual appreciation of and rapprochement 
between diverse lines of social psychological work in sociology. 


INTRODUCTION 


The social psychological perspective in sociology has had a long, if uncertain, 
history. Sociological social psychology has a longevity equal to its history in 
psychology, although its growth has been in spurts and starts, and its theoretical 
development has been, until recently, less continuous. In 1908 two textbooks of 
social psychology were published in the United States: one by William McDougall 
in psychology, one by Edward A. Ross in sociology. Within a few decades, after 
flirting with introspectionism, psychological social psychology claimed the 
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laboratory experiment as its standard methodology (Fine & Elsbach 2000). The 
agenda of social psychology in psychology was to demonstrate how the behaviors 
of individuals were influenced by the existence of a social world and how individ- 
uals developed cognitive strategies to take their social surroundings into account. 
The primary thrust of this approach was to comprehend individual behaviors and 
attitudes as a function of an external reality. 

In both methodological and theoretical terms, sociological social psychology 
has been less self-assured, perhaps bracingly more diverse. Our goal in this chapter 
is to present a model that helps explain the development of a distinctively socio- 
logical social psychology, interprets the current state of social psychology, and 
points to future developments. In making this claim we impose a single, if broad, 
model of social psychology, and in so doing we recognize that we miss significant 
developments that a more nuanced treatment would examine. 

We argue that the distinctive contribution of sociological social psychology 
is not a singular methodological or theoretical perspective, but, in contrast, a 
way of interpreting social processes and institutions. Specifically sociologists at- 
tempt to use the investigation of interpersonal situations as a lens through which 
broader social forces, properties, and processes can be understood. Micrositu- 
ations are used to simulate the dynamics of larger social units. This chapter 
represents a collaboration between social psychologists whose orientations are 
widely divergent—from symbolic interactionism to social exchange theory— 
suggesting that the approach taken here is not narrowly partisan, but disciplinarily 
robust. 

The distinctive contribution of this approach is what we label sociological 
miniaturism. We assert that sociological social psychology is not fundamentally 
social psychological, but, in contrast, is a form of microsociology. Specifically we 
claim that social psychology permits the examination of large-scale social issues 
by means of the investigation of small-scale social situations. A sociological social 
psychology will be linked inexorably to concerns of macrosociology. Macroso- 
ciology and microsociology recursively provide the foundations for each other’s 
existence. In making this claim, we contend that a miniaturist approach posits three 
fundamental claims about the nature of reality: transcendence, representation, and 
generalizability. 

Miniaturism assumes that processes transcend levels. The phenomena that ap- 
ply to one level of analysis (e.g. the interpersonal) can also be observed on other 
levels (e.g. the institutional or interorganizational) (Harrington & Fine 2000). Sec- 
ond, this model assumes that the behavior of individuals can be treated, on cer- 
tain occasions, as representing larger social entities. The individual sometimes 
stands in for the group, and, more important, is taken as standing for that group. 
The individual is treated as the larger entity, so that individual action becomes 
recognizable as, and treated as, the action of a collective actor. Thus, the be- 
havior of a clerk represents the store or the government. The behavioral 
choices and motivations of individual actors have recognizable parallels in the 
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behavior of groups, organizations, and other collective units. Although individuals 
need not always represent their organizations, nor need they always be taken as 
representing their organizations, this behavioral synecdoche is routine and is 
grounded in common-sense interpretations. Finally, we assume that situations can 
be meaningfully generalized. This assumption is important for legitimating and 
justifying the value of both laboratory experiments and ethnographic investiga- 
tions. For the sociologist the experiment that did not apply to phenomena outside 
of the laboratory would be of marginal utility for the development of theoretical 
understanding. Similarly, most ethnographic studies are based in a particular set- 
ting in which the characteristics of that setting are idiosyncratic and relevant to 
the description of the research. However, it is assumed that the findings apply to 
a world beyond the setting. The data from one case study stand for the results of 
others (Burawoy 1979). Admittedly the extent of generalizability must be specified 
by the researcher. 

In attempting to justify sociological miniaturism, we rely on two different but 
complementary perspectives, negotiated order and social exchange, to address two 
substantive topics, (a) social power and (b) collective identity. We do not attempt 
an exhaustive literature review of these areas but hope to demonstrate the relevance 
of a social psychology that addresses these concerns in such a way as to provide 
a basis for macrosociological analysis. There are several interrelated reasons to 
choose a focus on power and collective identity. These phenomena are of cen- 
tral importance across the microsocial to macrosocial continuum, from families, 
through work organizations, to nation-states. At each level, power and collective 
identity are counterpoints in a fundamental social dialectic (Blau 1964), involving 
complex forces of conflict and division, on the one hand, and consensus and sol- 
idarity, on the other hand. Whether the social actors at issue are the members of 
a street-corner gang, the Chief Executive Officers of a loosely coupled corporate 
network, or the officially appointed representatives of a United Nations body, cru- 
cial social psychological questions tend to emerge around the tension and interplay 
between power and collective identity. Further, sociological social psychologists 
have made important research contributions to our understanding of power and 
collective identity, both those in the group process/experimental research tradi- 
tion and those in the symbolic interactionist/ethnographic research tradition. As 
research in both traditions has shown, the experiment or the ethnographic setting 
becomes a miniature arena in which social actors enact larger themes of power 
and/or collective identity. 


JUSTIFYING MINIATURISM 


We believe that an approach that recognizes the power of sociological miniaturism 
has several distinct advantages for developing theory and exploring substantive 
constructs. Central among these virtues are that it permits the recognition of the 
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dense texture of everyday life, permits sociologists to understand a substantive 
domain, and permits a measure of interpretive control. 


Texture 


In contrast with purely macrosociological approaches, social psychological ap- 
proaches are densely textured. More so than in macroanalyses, the details of the 
processes being examined can be known in their behavioral particulars. The process 
of boiling down information to its essence or core—a process that introduces bias 
into the analysis by virtue of the choices of what is left out—is less evident when 
the details of interaction are examined. By examining the particulars of a situation 
or a specific social process, we are better able to determine the conditions under 
which effects occur and to specify them theoretically. A study of individual action 
or of actors engaged in interaction reveals details that the study of organizational 
or societal change can only suggest in faint outline form. 


Knowability 


A second virtue is the increased knowability of a domain. Because of the relatively 
limited scope of social psychological topics, it becomes possible for the researcher 
to gain a handle on the dynamics of what is being examined. The whole of the 
situation or the social process is potentially graspable, at least more so than would 
be true for a more elaborate or complex scenario. Thus a researcher creates access 
to a wider range of causal factors that produce a phenomenon. 


Control 


A third virtue of miniaturism is that it provides more opportunities for researchers 
to manipulate and control a small situation than would be the case with respect 
to a larger, more complex domain. This recognition is, of course, central to the 
justification for experimental methodology. One or two dimensions can be ma- 
nipulated as independent variables to examine the effects on dependent vari- 
ables. While the effects of such change are measured, the rest of the situation 
(the constants) remain unchanged. Changes in the dependent variable can thus 
be reasonably attributed to variation in the independent variable(s). While con- 
trol is especially central in experimental studies, it also applies in some mea- 
sure to ethnographic research. Part of the control aspect of ethnography is the 
ability of the researcher to define the problem and to select the research site. 
These choices, while not explicitly constraining informants, determine the 
kinds of processes that they are likely to observe and sensitize them to ways 
that observations should be interpreted. These choices—being intentional and self- 
conscious—control the observational field in ways that are similar to experimental 
strategies. Further, while in the field setting, the researcher can vary his or her 
behavior to examine the resulting variations in the responses of the group. Since 
the researcher is a part of the behavioral context of the group, choices of action 
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have something of the same quality as independent variables in the laboratory. 
Given that the impacts of the ethnographer are small and easily controllable, the 
range of effects and outcomes produced may be significantly expanded, increas- 
ing our capacity to specify theoretically the key features of the social process(es) 
involved. 


Limitations of Miniaturism 


Despite its virtues, miniaturism is insufficient to create a fully adequate sociology. 
Moving from the small group, whether a laboratory experimental group or ethno- 
graphic group, to the macrosocial world of organizations and institutions is fraught 
with challenges. Central to these challenges is the fact that generalization from 
experimental or ethnographic data is, first and foremost, a theoretical endeavor. 
Often this endeavor encounters substantial obstacles connected to the complexity 
of social life and to variations among social phenomena at different levels along 
the micro-to-macro continuum. 

Zelditch’s (1969) provocative question, “Can you really study an army in a 
laboratory?” together with subsequent discussions (Berger et al 1972, Berger et al 
1976, Walker & Cohen 1985), has clarified the generalizing strategy of theory- 
building as a rationale for designing laboratory experiments to test theories of 
group process. But an argument—similar in certain fundamental respects—also 
applies to the symbolic interactionist tradition with its ethnographies in which the 
goal is to have the results of one case study represent other interactional domains. 
Here, generalization is also undertaken as a theoretical enterprise. 

Among both kinds of social psychologists, group-process-experimenters and 
negotiated-order-ethnographers, a distinctive strategy of theory construction is 
central. This strategy aims expressly at creating knowledge that is “abstract- 
generalizing,” not “particular-historical.” For example, a group process researcher 
might wish to account in a general way for social change in a power-imbalanced 
exchange network through coalition formation as a power-balancing process. If 
so, s/he does not limit attention to the localized particulars of a laboratory group 
of undergraduates at a given university at a given time. Rather, s/he demonstrates a 
lawful power-balancing process concretely in a laboratory, assuming that the pro- 
cess will operate inexorably whenever certain scope conditions obtain—whether 
they occur in a university laboratory, in a factory, in an urban community, or in a 
network of nation-states. 

For another example, a symbolic interactionist ethnographer might wish to ac- 
count for the tendency of friendship cliques to undergo significant changes with 
the arrival of a new member. If so, s/he does not limit attention to the local par- 
ticulars obtaining to a natural neighborhood clique composed of preadolescent 
baseball players. Instead, s/he constructs a theoretical interpretation, albeit one 
that is grounded in the real-life neighborhood clique, rather than one deliberately 
operationalized in a university laboratory, that applies to friendship cliques wher- 
ever and whenever they exist—whether in a neighborhood, an automobile factory, 
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oralarge-scale political body such as the World Trade Organization.! The inductive 
model, often linked to “grounded theory” that is postulated in many (although not 
all) ethnographic investigations, will stand in contrast to the deductive emphasis 
in experimental research. Yet, even here, it is well to recall that the grounded and 
inductive theoretical insights characteristic of ethnographic research are always 
“tested” in later observations, just as the hypotheses of experimental research are 
sparked by some observation of the empirical world. The differences, though real 
in practice, often shade into each other. 

As suggested above, however, sociological miniaturists, whether negotiated 
order ethnographers or group process experimenters, face significant obstacles 
or constraints when they implement a generalizing strategy of theory building. 
The key constraints are: differences in content, differences in population, and 
differences in process that arise across the micro-to-macro span. 


Content 


When extrapolating from a group attempting to divide up a minimal reward in a 
social psychological experiment to societal systems of reward distribution, much 
will be missed if we assume that the former can simply be overlaid on the latter. The 
issues that arise around units of differing size are significant. While the scale of the 
division is relevant to our understanding, often what is to be distributed differs as 
well. In a laboratory study, the money that is distributed may be seen as a benefit, 
but itis unlikely to be defined as a matter deserving a great commitment of time and 
effort. In organizations, the content of what is being divided (power, responsibility, 
salaries) can often lead to heated battles. In other words, the differing meaning 
of the divisions to the actors involved contributes to variations in the responses 
of the parties. Many differences derived from variations in scale require careful 
theoretical investigation.” 


Population 


The traditional social psychological research study examines the attitudes 
and behaviors of individuals. This focus stands in sharp contrast to issues 


‘Clearly there are important differences in how the generalizing theory strategy is imple- 
mented by ethnographers, on the one hand, and experimenters, on the other. Among the core 
differences is the level of theoretical formalization sought. Negotiated order/ethnographic 
researchers typically tend toward the relatively more informal end of the theorizing conti- 
nuum. They usually frame and communicate theoretical concepts and principles dis- 
cursively. In contrast, group process/experimental researchers typically tend toward the 
relatively more formal end of the theorizing continuum. They often use conceptual and 
logical (often mathematical) tools, deliberately aiming to organize and communicate the 
elements of theory more explicitly. It seems reasonable to believe that the two kinds of the- 
orizing might, under certain conditions, supplement one another, expanding sociological 
understanding in interesting new directions. 

?This constraint of content is closely related to issues of “scope” definition, as discussed by 
Walker & Cohen (1985). 
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found in macrosociological investigations in which organizations and institu- 
tions are the focus of analytical concern. When individuals are brought into 
macrosociological investigations, these persons serve as representatives of the 
organization that stands behind them. They are representatives of organiza- 
tions, as we noted above, but simultaneously they have agency as actors in their 
own right. The interpretations of their organizational role are legitimate but 
so is their recognition of their personal abilities and choices. Thus, an exami- 
nation of board linkages or networks of organizations views the indivi- 
duals who serve on boards only as representatives or agents of their primary 
organization with a transparent connection to the organization. Such is not the 
case, however much we and they may see that representation as central to their 
action. The implications of acting for oneself in contrast to acting on behalf 
of others are sufficiently distinct that simple generalizations from indivi- 
duals to collective actors are not adequate (Cook & Whitmeyer 1992). We are 
compelled to ask: To what extent do the perspective and the range of actions 
of individuals overlap with those of organizational and collective actors? 
While there is congruence, we should not assume that the overlap is complete. 
In the relevant literatures in political science and economics, this general class 
of concerns is analyzed as the “principal-agent” problem (e.g. Jensen & 
Meckling 1976, Mitnick 1975, Miller 2001). Congruence of the interests of both 
parties is presumed to be a central issue in analyses of principal-agent re- 
lations. 


Process 


At the heart of microanalyses of social life is the exploration and delineation of 
process. The symbolic interactionist approach to social life, for instance, often 
enshrines the examination of process, while simultaneously downgrading both the 
structure and the content of the scene being examined. The interactionist approach 
of grounded theory, developed by Glaser & Strauss (1967), uses the constant 
comparative method explicitly as a means to look beyond the immediate case to 
understand general processes. Even the group process approach emphasizes the 
process through which outcomes develop. Yet, the question of whether we are ex- 
amining the same process when we can propound a metaphor that seems to operate 
on several levels is difficult to answer. What appears to be the same process may 
have distinctly different dynamics in interpersonal interaction as opposed to inter- 
organizational relations. While the outcomes might be similar metaphorically, ex- 
changing a collective actor for an individual may shift the dynamics of the relevant 
process. 

Although extrapolating large-scale social processes by examining microlevel 
phenomena can provide great insight, we must proceed with care. Organizations 
and individuals are both similar in some respects and vastly different in many ways. 
Sociological miniaturism does not provide a snapshot of the social world in which 
explanations are transparent. Rather, there is an insistent need for translation: a 
process that is theoretical and interpretive. 
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ILLUSTRATING SOCIOLOGICAL MINIATURISM: 
THE NEGOTIATED ORDER AND SOCIAL 
EXCHANGE PERSPECTIVES 


We now turn to a brief, selective review of two literatures. One is focused on nego- 
tiated order (Strauss 1978, Fine 1984) and the other on social exchange (Emerson 
1962, 1972, Cook 1987, Molm & Cook 1995). Specifically, we explore how these 
literatures have illuminated two important sociological phenomena: social power 
and collective identity.? We shall demonstrate sociological miniaturism by show- 
ing how this model operates in two distinct, but complementary, lines of social 
psychological research. 


Social Power 


NEGOTIATED ORDER AND SOCIAL POWER Drawing from earlier work by Strauss 
(1978), Fine (1984:241) argues that “the structure of the organization and the mi- 
cropolitics of the negotiated order are closely connected,” even though not all nego- 
tiations are feasible. A recurring theme in the writings of negotiated order theorists 
is that an obdurate social reality circumscribes and constrains negotiations. Such an 
objectively factual reality is evident, for example, in the unequal power enjoyed by 
some actors relative to other actors in their ability to define the social situation. For 
example, a psychiatrist or a lawyer will have considerably more power to shape the 
definition of the situation than a client. Similarly, a police officer can unilaterally 
impose a definition of “proper” conduct upon an ordinary citizen through his or her 
formal authority. However, one friend, a peer to a second friend, must negotiate a 
consensual definition of proper conduct. “When an individual has a need that must 
be satisfied (e.g., treatment, pay, protection), he or she is severely constrained by the 
wishes of those who can satisfy it” (Fine 1984:251, Strauss 1978). It is emble- 
matic of the negotiated order perspective, deriving as it does from symbolic 


3We do not suggest that these two lines of research are the only ones that might be used to 
illustrate the promise of sociological miniaturism. From the symbolic interactionist tradition, 
the topics of social coordination (Couch 1987), emotion work (Hochschild 1983), the social 
construction of deviance (Becker 1963), and identity-formation (Stryker 1980) among others 
might have been used. From the group processes tradition, theoretical research programs 
focused on status (Berger et al 1977, Ridgeway & Walker 1995), legitimacy (Walker et al 
1988), bargaining (Lawler & Ford 1995), justice (Hegtvedt & Markovsky 1995), or other 
issues, might have been used instead. Each of these lines of work is miniaturist in basic thrust. 
We have selected the negotiated order and social exchange approaches for emphasis here, 
however, because these two perspectives offer exciting opportunities for cross-fertilization 
and points of synthesis, beyond and above the value each has as a separate example of 
miniaturism. Paranthetically, it needs to be noted that we do not have space in this paper 
to discuss the ways in which the social structure and personality tradition, represented by 
House’s work and its derivatives (see, for example, Kessler et al 1995), exhibit elements of 
the miniaturist perspective. 
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interaction theory, that the power of agents such as psychiatrists, lawyers, or police 
officers is a power to define a social situation. Such power is anchored directly 
in the surrounding macro-to-micro web of shared cultural meanings. Social ex- 
change theory, to be discussed later, emphasizes the structural source of such power 
differences. 

Another facet of power from a negotiated-order point of view is that the in- 
terpretations different actors have of the negotiation situation conflict. That is, 
disagreements may exist concerning who properly should engage in negotiation 
and how those individuals ought to act (Kleinman 1996). The procedures and 
rules to be followed in negotiation may also be in dispute. Resolving disputes 
about meanings, rules, and procedures through the give-and-take of interpersonal 
communication is a process that demonstrates the anchorage of the negotiated 
order perspective in symbolic interaction theory. 

Social power, considered from this perspective, also entails organizational seg- 
mentation. Subgroups of individuals form and, through symbolic interaction, con- 
struct subcultures. Even though one subgroup (e.g., management) may have greater 
formal power than another subgroup (e.g., labor), the dominant group’s power may 
be resisted by those subject to it. Indeed, each subgroup may generate stories and 
jokes reflecting harshly on the other group. Often, within obdurate structural lim- 
its, workers negotiate the conditions of their work so as to secure a measure of 
autonomy, moderating the stifling effects of bureaucratic authority and tedious 
written regulations. 

Further, certain forms of group action or collective behavior in organizations are 
viewed as important facets of the power process by the negotiated order approach. 
Social power tactics such as strikes, lockouts, and boycotts are especially likely 
to be employed when an organizational crisis has been precipitated; that is, when 
a serious breakdown of communication patterns has occurred. An organizational 
crisis demands a more intense, more specific communication of meaning than is 
needed under normal, routine circumstances. 

Besides organizations, social movements provide an alternative context for a 
negotiated order analysis of the operation of power processes. Central to such 
analysis are the dynamics of culture. “From a ‘macro’ perspective . . . sociologists 
recognize that a social movement is not only politically and socially situated, but 
culturally situated as well” (Fine 1995:127). Ideological elements of the macrocul- 
ture are used to define, frame, and legitimate the movement. Fine’s focus, however, 
is on the microsocial processes of culture, examining how interactants engage one 
another in discourse to construct a “bundle of narratives” (“stories”) regarding 
their social movement. The cache of such narratives along with “a system of 
knowledge, beliefs, behaviors, and customs shared by members of an interacting 
group to which members can refer and which they can employ as the basis of 
further interaction” constitute the “idioculture” of the social movement. 

At the core of the negotiated order approach to power within social movements 
is the notion that a movement constitutes a staging area for social action and 
resource mobilization. It is a place in which individuals tell one another stories and 
otherwise talk, publicly performing elements of culture for one another. As Fine 
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(1995:130-32) puts it: “Through the public sharing of talk and behavior, culture 
becomes a resource... . The group serves as a place of cultural enactment, where 
values take form and are invested with shared meaning. . .. Culture both is a product 
of aresource base and contributes to the likelihood of gaining additional resources.” 

Following the lead of Zurcher & Snow (1981), Fine (1995:132) draws atten- 
tion to the intimate and crucial link between “symbolic” and “material” resources, 
asserting that: “... the analysis of resources should focus not only on the material 
utility of resources, but also on the centrality of resources as symbolic goods ... 
[S]logans and patterns of rhetoric are vital resources—manipulated consciously or 
emergent spontaneously ... to symbolize the causes of discontent for movement 
actors and serve to energize and justify their actions.” In other words, members of 
the social movement interact to construct and implement a shared, socially moti- 
vated focus for collective action. The emotionally energized and socially justified 
collective aim is to oppose and vanquish a set of actors outside the boundaries 
of the movement, who are constituted as sources of injustice and exploitation. In 
this account of a social movement as a power process “public support, commu- 
nications, authority and social control, and material resources [are combined to] 
facilitate cultural expression” (Fine 1995:132). 

The above account emphasizes some of the central theoretical ideas about power 
considered from a negotiated order standpoint. Along with these ideas, relevant 
ethnographic data have also been collected and reported. An example is Fine’s 
(1995) brief ethnography of individuals who had been accused of child abuse and 
had organized to fight the charge and the system that produced it, focusing on the 
powerful influence of social workers. These individuals, typically parents or day- 
care providers, were members of a social movement organized to counter the rhet- 
orical claims and political power of those state agents, who, due to the cultural 
climate of the times, were in a position to inflict dramatic and severe reputational 
damage (i.e., could impose serious stigma) by merely mounting charges of child 
abuse. 

Qualitative data were collected via observation and interviews at a national 
convention of Victims of Child Abuse Laws (VOCAL) and at local movement 
meetings. Telephone interviews of the participants were also conducted. Many 
of the specific theoretical patterns discussed above were found to operate in the 
behavior of the members of VOCAL. Narrative accounts (“horror stories,” “war 
stories,” and “happy endings”) were framed in the movement’s idioculture and 
were shared to mobilize resources among members of the movement. 

A second ethnography addressing alternative facets of power examined cooks 
in four Twin City (Minneapolis-St. Paul) restaurants. As Fine (1992) suggests, 
cooking is an art form, a form of aesthetic production. Like other work, culinary 
work, under certain conditions, provides a cook an opportunity to display aesthetic 
skill. And when conditions permit, a cook is motivated to exercise her/his artistic 
talent to produce a beautiful meal, a meal that evokes a pleasing “sensory response 
in an audience” (a restaurant customer), one that looks good and tastes good. 
Effectively doing so is a significant source of pride, a source of “craftsmanship,” a 
source of experiential “flow” (Csikszentmihalyi 1990). Further, a competent cook 
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knows what is necessary to create a culinary success, that is, s/he has a personal 
set of artistic standards for judging excellence in cooking. However, frequent 
tension or conflict existed between the sentiment toward aesthetic production, on 
the one hand, and toward practical, efficient, economic production, on the other. 
Such tension or conflict necessitates a negotiated compromise. A balance must 
be struck between striving for the artistic ideal and accommodating the obdurate 
reality of external power. Cooks must shape their cooking to meet “client demands,” 
“organizational efficiency,” and the material (economic) “resource base” (Fine 
1992:1279). Regardless of ideal standards, a cook must prepare what clients wish, 
must spend no more time cooking than allotted by the management, and must 
balance considerations of quality against considerations of price. In short, a cook’s 
aesthetic sensibilities are pitted against the power of various intractable external 
agents and economic constraints. 

While symbolic interactionists primarily emphasize the cultural aspects of 
power, exchange theorists focus on the more structural sources of power. That 
actors are typically embedded in social situations that exert profound influence 
over their behavior, however, is a key assumption shared by both interactionists 
and exchange theorists. 


SOCIAL EXCHANGE AND SOCIAL POWER Anchored in both operant psychology 
and microeconomics, social exchange is a broad perspective that has been used 
to explore many important facets of social interactive behavior and the social 
structures it generates. One of the most significant features of exchange theory is its 
attention to power and related topics. This fact is reflected in the works of Homans 
(1958, 1961, 1974), Blau (1964), and Emerson (1972, 1976) as well as in the more 
current formulations often referred to as network exchange theories (developed by 
Cook, Emerson, Yamagishi, Anderson & Willer, Markovsky, Skvoretz, Lovaglia, 
and Friedkin). For reviews of some of this work see Cook (1987), Stolte (1987), 
Molm & Cook (1995)* and Walker, Thye, Simpson, Lovaglia, Willer & Markovsky 
(2000). These reviews cover the basic concepts and core assumptions of the various 
theoretical formulations of social exchange as well as the history of this tradition 
and the significant intellectual controversies that have surrounded the development 
of this perspective in the social sciences over the past four decades. Rather than 
produce another review, we provide a brief overview and comment on the exchange 
approach to the analysis of power relations. This sets the stage for a discussion of 
the intersection between the exchange perspective and the approaches to the role 
of power in social settings adopted by symbolic interactionists. 

Power is perhaps the most fundamental concept in social exchange theory. Not 
only was it central to the foundation of exchange theory, it has remained the key 
focus of most of the empirical research conducted both inside and outside of the 


4Molm & Cook (1995) discuss in more detail some of these theoretical formulations and 
the various strains of contemporary research. In addition, they include a discussion of the 
standardized laboratory settings for the experimental study of both negotiated and non- 
negotiated (reciprocal) exchange. 
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laboratory since the early 1970s. Emerson (1972) developed an exchange theo- 
retic conception of power-dependence relations that formed the basis for much of 
the early work on exchange networks and the structural determinants of power. 
In Emerson’s formulation an exchange relation was defined as a “longitudinal 
sequence of opportunities, initiations, and transactions” (Emerson 1972; see also 
Stolte 1987:775). The focus on longitudinal sequences of transactions and the rela- 
tions actors form over time through exchange was an important distinction because 
it separated the distinctly sociological view of exchange from the spot-market or 
one-shot transaction focus of economists. (Economists were more concerned with 
topics like supply, demand, pricing mechanisms, and market clearing than they 
were with social structures.) Actors involved in exchange relations provide each 
other with resources of value either through direct negotiated transactions with one 
another or through reciprocal acts of giving and receiving (Molm 1997). These 
resources can be economically valued as in the exchange of goods between two 
parties such as wheat and rice or money and services, or they can be things like 
time, effort, and affection. Some resources have purely symbolic value and can 
be exchanged simply for symbolic reasons (e.g. to consummate a friendship or 
partnership). 

In the typical dyadic encounter each actor has a resource valued by the other. 
Thus, each actor depends upon the other as a source of that valued resource in what 
can be termed a power-dependence relation. Central to the analysis is the mutual 
dependence of the two actors; that is, they need each other in order to engage 
in a rewarding exchange. The existence of mutual dependence accounts for the 
initiation of exchange and its continuation over time. In Emerson’s formulation, 
the power of actor A over actor B is determined by the dependence of B upon A 
for resources of value (Emerson 1962, 1972, Molm & Cook 1995). Theoretically, 
two variables, resource value and resource availability, determine the dependence 
(and thus the relative power) of the actors in the exchange relation. The higher 
the value of the resource B wants to obtain from A, the greater A’s power over 
B. And, the greater the availability of that resource to B from alternative sources, 
the lower A’s power over B. With alternatives, B can simply go elsewhere. Social 
interaction in such a setting is often characterized by explicit bargaining as actors 
engage in negotiations to settle the terms of trade.> 

In exchange relations actors are assumed to “behave in ways that increase 
outcomes they positively value and decrease outcomes they negatively value ... 
an assumption that includes both ‘rational action’ and ‘operant behavior’” (see 
Molm & Cook 1995:210). Thus, the dyadic exchange relation can be viewed as 
a “mixed-motive” relationship (Schelling 1960) in that each actor simultaneously 
has an interest in cooperating up to a level sufficient to consummate a transaction, 


5As Molm & Cook (1995:219) note, not all exchange is negotiated. See Molm (1988) for 
one study in her program of research on non-negotiated reciprocal exchange framed within 
the power-dependence tradition. For a more complete description of her ongoing research, 
see Molm (1997) and Molm et al (1999). 
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but also has an interest in competing at a level sufficient to maximize net value 
from the transaction or set of transactions. While the exchange can often take the 
form of explicit bargaining, in many cases the interaction may proceed without 
explicit negotiation. Actors may initiate rewarding actions and anticipate rewarding 
reactions from others in return as an implicit form of bargaining (Lawler & Ford 
1995) or as a form of reciprocal exchange (also referred to by Molm 1997, as 
non-negotiated exchange). 

Exchange theory makes predictions about changes in the exchange ratios at- 
tained by the actors within an exchange relationship. If actors A and B are equally 
dependent upon one another and thus have an equal power relationship, the the- 
ory predicts that their exchange ratios will stabilize at a point of equality across 
a series of transactions or at the point of equidependence (see also Yamagishi & 
Cook 1993). Such an exchange relationship is considered power-balanced. If, in 
contrast, one of the actors is more dependent upon the other, then there is a dis- 
crepancy in power within the relationship, and the less dependent actor holds a 
power advantage. In this case, the more dependent actor is said to be at a power 
disadvantage. Exchange theory predicts that a power advantage, if it exists, will 
tend to be used across a series of transactions. The exchange ratios will reflect this 
use of power. 

Stolte (1987:776) argues, “Of the two determinants of power-dependence, avail- 
ability of resources has greater sociological significance than value because it 
channels attention toward structural units of exchange that are larger and more 
complex than the dyadic exchange relation.” Dyadic relations are components of 
larger exchange network structures in Emerson’s (1972) theoretical formulation. 
By virtue of a network position one actor can have more access to valued (and sub- 
stitutable) sources of a resource. The network position thus provides a structurally 
based power advantage. In the special case in which only one actor has access 
to alternative sources of substitutable valued resources, the network is negatively 
connected and is referred to as a “unilateral monopoly” (Emerson 1972). Various 
power-balancing mechanisms (see Molm & Cook 1995:221—23) are discussed 
by Emerson, including coalition formation, network extension, status-giving, and 
withdrawal from the exchange relation or network. For example, in the case of the 
unilateral monopoly, the suppliers may form a coalition or engage in collective 
action in order to gain power and diminish the power advantage of the monopolist 
in the network. Coalition formation among the exploited actors in the network 
is one of the power-gaining strategies that can be adopted in power-imbalanced 
network structures (or in what Markovsky et al 1988 refer to as strong power 
networks). 

One example of the potential for combining insights from both the exchange 
and symbolic interaction traditions is Stolte’s (1987:777—78) analysis of the role 
of symbolic interaction among potential coalition members in a power-balancing 
coalition. Similarly power-disadvantaged actors, who have contact with one an- 
other in a network, he argues, might well symbolically interact in ways that enable 
them to come to share a common definition of their structural situation. The form 
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of the interaction involves the mutual construction and exchange of definitions 
of the situation. That is, they might form an agreement that they face a com- 
mon plight, recognizing the structural power advantage of the actor from whom 
they must obtain resources of value. (This analysis assumes no alternative sources 
outside the network.) Power-disadvantaged actors might also devise a joint plan 
aimed at solving their collective problem. Such a plan could entail an agreement 
to set a clear ceiling on the price they are willing to offer to and accept from the 
power-advantaged actor. This agreement amounts to a jointly constructed norm. 
Consistent conformity with the norm would have the objective effect of reducing 
the power inequality in the network of exchange between the more powerful actor 
and the coalition of power-disadvantaged actors.© Other mechanisms for altering 
the balance of power in a network include withdrawal from the network and the 
search for new sources of valued resources. Either process results in changes in 
the size (and density) of the network in which the exchange relations are embed- 
ded. Economic history is full of examples of this type of alteration in exchange 
structures as a result of the collusion and collective action of actors who stand to 
gain from it. 

Empirical research on exchange networks over the past three decades (Cook & 
Emerson 1978, Cook et al 1984, Markovsky et al 1988, Skvoretz & Willer 1993) 
examined the specific structural determinants of the distribution of power in dif- 
ferent types of networks (i.e. positively and negatively connected networks, strong 
and weak power networks, etc.) and the factors that mitigate the exercise of struc- 
tural power such as commitment, affect, emotions, and fairness concerns (see the 
recent work of Molm, Lawler & Yoon, and Yamagishi, Cook & Watabe). Current 
research on the role of status in the production of power in exchange relations 
(e.g. Lovaglia 1995, Thye 2000) and on the role of trust in exchange settings 
(Molm et al 2000) open relatively new topics of research with the potential for in- 
tegrating insights from symbolic interactionism within the exchange perspective. 
Clearly, one area of potential interchange is in the conception of the actor and the 
motivations involved. Others include the process of interaction and the nature of 
the resources at stake. For example, as researchers search for the connections be- 
tween status dynamics and power processes in exchange networks and relations, 
consideration of the role of symbolic resources as indicators of status becomes 
important in the analysis. Also, the process of interaction may be layered. The ex- 
change of the more economically valued resources and services may be embedded 


Note that this illustration of coalition formation is based on simple, distributive exchange. 
Emerson (1972) and Molm & Cook (1995:217-—18) also discuss an alternative form of social 
exchange known as “productive exchange,” in which two or more actors pool resources to 
create a joint product of value. For example, one child brings sugar, another brings water, 
and a third brings lemons. Together the children combine their respective resources to create 
lemonade for sale on a streetcorner. Here groups/organizations, as systems of differentiated 
behavioral roles, in contrast to the distributive exchange network, described above, emerge 
from the productive exchange process. 
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within the symbolic exchange of meaning and resources of purely symbolic value 
that signify important aspects of the relation. 

Lawler & Yoon (1993, 1996, 1998) have produced a variant of exchange 
theory that treats the formation of the exchange relation as a theoretical and em- 
pirical focus. Their relational theory of exchange presents a process model of 
the formation of exchange relations involving the commitment of actors to the 
relation itself (referred to as relational cohesion), not just for instrumental pur- 
poses of exchange. They treat as intervening processes the outcomes of prior 
exchanges within the dyad and the positive or negative emotions that emerge as 
a result. Frequent positive exchanges are considered to lead to positive emotions 
that in turn lead to commitment to the exchange relation. In contrast, negative 
exchange does not lead to positive emotions and thus fails to result in commit- 
ment of the actors to the relation itself. While other researchers have examined 
commitment in exchange relations and networks (e.g. Cook & Emerson 1978, 
1984, Kollock 1994, Yamagishi et al 1998), the focus has been upon commit- 
ment as a mechanism to reduce uncertainty in the exchange situation, rather 
than as a direct result of the positive outcomes of exchange and the consequent 
emotions. Shifting the focus to the relation and the commitment of actors to 
one another opens the door even more to the study of such social relations and 
their meaning to the actors involved, a task that symbolic interactionists are best 
equipped to address. We address this topic in our subsequent discussion of collec- 
tive identity. 

One example of the potential for theoretical synthesis is provided in the work of 
Brines (1994), which is significant because it addresses the link between exchange 
theory and symbolic interactionism in research conducted outside the laboratory. 
In her study of the division of housework (1994), she finds that when men are 
the primary breadwinners, women do most of the housework. When women are 
the primary breadwinners, women do most of the housework. The inequality in 
resources obtained in employment outside the home seems to translate differen- 
tially for men and women into responsibilities for work inside the home. Men 
maintain their power advantage; women do not. When the man is economically 
dependent upon the woman (and thus less powerful), he does less housework on 
average than the man who is not economically disadvantaged. Brines argues that 
a symbolic exchange is superimposed on the more economic exchange to balance 
out the inequality. In this way she believes men and women are enacting traditional 
gender roles in the home, despite their nontraditional roles in the workplace. In 
this research the symbolic exchange and the economic exchange are both signif- 
icant factors in the effort to predict the division of labor in the home. Without 
considering both types of exchange, predictions based on exchange theory or on 
the symbolic reproduction of gender alone would be insufficient. Brines’ research 
also indicates the importance of considering issues both of power and of identity 
(in this case gender identity) in working out theoretical explanations of inequal- 
ity in exchange relations (see Hollander & Howard 2000 for a more complete 
discussion). 
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The study of power includes analysis of the ways in which individuals and 
groups act to achieve and maintain their power. As indicated in some of the ex- 
amples we have given, collective identity is an important element in the study of 
power relations. Studying the formation of collective identities based on structural 
forces and how these identities are used to alter the shape of the social world in 
which the actors are embedded is an important topic for collaboration between 
exchange theorists and symbolic interactionists. 


Collective Identity 


NEGOTIATED ORDER AND COLLECTIVE IDENTITY Just as the examination of power 
relations is informed by the negotiated order perspective, so is collective identity. 
Identity is not something that is given or taken, but something that is made or 
constructed. Social actors must engage in identity work (Snow & Anderson 1987) 
to create a public self. Consider the Minnesota Mycological Society, a voluntary 
group of people pursuing the leisure activity of collecting mushrooms (Fine & 
Holyfield 1996). A voluntary group suchas this, which cannot compel membership, 
requires substantial social cohesion (“we-ness,” “belongingness,” “‘solidarity’’) to 
exist, persist, and function. 

Fine & Holyfield find a balance among two opposing forces within such a group. 
On the one hand, group members compete for scarce resources (mushrooms). The 
self-interested pursuit of such resources is certainly part of the attraction of such 
a leisure time activity. Member A will enjoy the personal pleasure of a relatively 
higher status than member B if A has been more successful than B in locating 
mushrooms that are rare and exotic. Separating oneself from other mushroomers 
through the pursuit of personal status requires some level of secrecy to ensure that 
one’s own successes in locating rare mushrooms are kept to oneself. Yet, on the 
other hand, within such a potentially dangerous form of leisure, where mistakes in 
mushroom collecting and consumption could produce severe illness or death, trust 
in one’s fellow members is essential. For example, if a novice mushroom hunter 
lacks knowledge about whether a given kind of mushroom is edible or poisonous, 
s/he must trust the other, more knowledgeable group members to provide truthful 
information for her/his safety. Thus, the need to cultivate trust counterbalances 
the self-interested striving for personal distinction and status. As Fine & Holyfield 
(1996:8) note: 


The establishment of trust locates attachment in rapport and identification, not 
merely in common interest or spatial co-presence. Trust, which originates in 
confidence in information provided by groups and individuals, and builds on 
personal commitment to the group .. . is translated into a “pure” relationship. 
This relationship, when generalized to the collectivity, produces organiza- 
tional loyalty ... Trust is a fundamental anchoring dimension of cohesion. 


The nature and importance of collective identity is further clarified in Fine’s 
(1995) negotiated order-based ethnography of the social movement, VOCAL 
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(Victims of Child Abuse Laws). Sharing narratives in the context of the move- 
ment’s idioculture builds committed cooperation toward the pursuit of collective 
goals. 

Every social movement organization (and, by extension, the broader social 
movement as a whole) develops through interaction, and, like all interaction, 
depends on members’ recognition of a set of shared, repeated, and meaningful 
references that together lead to collective identity.... Culture is a tool through 
which a group cements members to itself, legitimating requests for commitment 
and practical assistance. Moral and social discourse helps groups counteract the 
free rider problem. ... (T)he movement itself becomes valued to members, sepa- 
rate and apart from any material rewards that might be provided, mitigating 
economic and psychological costs.... Beliefs can become (behaviorally) ritua- 
lized through the ‘meaning’ of a secret handshake or blood brotherhood—one 
throws one’s body into the breach, embodying one’s commitment (Fine 1995:128, 
131). 

Another facet of collective identity, considered from the negotiated order per- 
spective, is seen in work organizations. Ethnographers of work have documented 
the various ways through which workers avoid an unremittingly grim and person- 
ally stifling life on the job, by finding ways to have fun. Workers invent clever ways 
to have fun. They might, for example, engage in ritual banter. Workers transform 
instrumental work into aesthetic enterprise. Added up, such forms of social behav- 
ior transpire within work organizations, using desires for creativity and autonomy 
to build organizational commitment, that is, collective identity among workers 
with their work. “Such commitment is a consequence of the meaning that work 
and belonging have for the worker, and, in turn, affects the quality of life within 
that organization” (Fine 1984:246). 

Exchange theorists also examine the emergence of commitments among actors. 
Commitment formation can derive from uncertainty (Kollock 1994, Yamagishi et al 
1998) as it does to some extent among mushroom collectors. It can also derive from 
the positive emotions generated by successful exchange (Lawler & Yoon 1996, 
1998). When commitment exists, it can serve as the foundation for cohesion and 
solidarity. In the next section we discuss some of the more recent developments 
in exchange theory that have taken a turn toward Blau’s (1964) original concerns 
with the dialectic between forces of conflict and cohesion. An important element 
is role of collective identity. 


SOCIAL EXCHANGE AND COLLECTIVE IDENTITY As Molm & Cook note (1995:225), 
the research on social exchange over the past fifteen years has focused primar- 
ily on the implications of exchange structure, as illustrated, for example, by a 
concern with position-based power in exchange networks, or structural change 
through power-balancing. “Increasingly, however, researchers are bringing other 
variables into the theory ... [including] commitments to partners [and] normative 
constraints” (Molm & Cook 1995:226). It is in such developments that we can 
see how social exchange theory has begun to deal with issues closely linked to 
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collective identity such as commitment, cohesion, solidarity, and trust. Some of 
these topics have already been the focus of efforts to integrate into exchange theory 
insights based on symbolic interactionism. 

For example, Stolte (1987) introduced principles from symbolic interaction 
theory into Emerson’s structural exchange formulation of power, as a means 
of accounting for the formation of several specific norms of distributive jus- 
tice (i.e. equality, equity, need, and status). He argues that subjective meanings 
are transformed through symbolic interaction into socially negotiated, socially 
shared meaning agreements. A given meaning agreement will define the bound- 
aries of a given kind of collective actor (social coalition) and will reflect the 
objective, factual pattern of power-dependence and exchange that underlies the 
coalition. When a collective actor has formed and confronts any individual actor, 
imposing its meaning agreement, there is a symbolic transformation of the “is” 
(what collective power makes possible factually) into the “ought” (what collective 
power defines as just, fair, proper, and legitimate in light of its collective inter- 
est). Under certain conditions, all actors might willingly accept and abide by the 
emergent justice norm, in which case, there emerges a high level of collective 
identity. 

As another illustration of issues of collective identity from a social exchange 
theory standpoint, we consider the study reported by Cook & Emerson (1978). 
These authors note that strictly economic exchange, based on assumptions of per- 
fect competition and complete rationality, “carries with it the implicit assumption 
that exchange partners develop no loyalties or longitudinal commitments to one 
another” (Cook & Emerson 1978:728). Another implicit assumption is that there 
would be no normative constraints (e.g., “equity concerns”’) operating to curb the 
self-interested use of a structural power advantage to achieve an exchange ratio of 
maximum personal benefit. These researchers, however, clearly show how social 
exchange theory differs from traditional economic exchange theory. They argue 
(and show experimentally) that actors will, under certain conditions, ignore “better 
alternatives in favor of staying with old partners,” and they predict and find support 
for the operation of equity norms as brakes on the use of position-based power 
advantage. Such principles and results attest to the operation of elementary forms 
of “collective identity,” as considered from an exchange theory perspective. 

More recently, Yamagishi & Cook (1993) have examined the interplay between 
generalized exchange and social dilemmas, shedding light on some complex issues 
pertaining to collective identity. These authors distinguish two forms of general- 
ized exchange. One form is designated “network-generalized exchange”: “In this 
structure, each participant provides benefits to an actor in the network who does 
not return benefits directly to that participant. Instead the provider receives benefits 
from some other actor in the network” (Yamagishi & Cook 1993:237). Person A 
might stop to help person B who is stranded on a mountain road and get no benefit 
in return. However, at some later time, when A is stranded on a similar road, person 
C might help A, with A providing no direct benefit to C. And so on. A second 
form of generalized exchange “involves resource pooling and public goods. For 
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example, villagers pool their labor to dig an irrigation ditch, build a school, or con- 
struct a bridge, and then collectively enjoy the benefits” (Yamagishi & Cook 1993: 
236). The two kinds of generalized exchange are vulnerable to underlying social 
dilemma incentives to “free ride,” that is, enjoy the benefits without making a con- 
tribution. Free riding implies a low level of collective identity. The authors argue 
and show experimentally that the “network-generalized exchange structure pro- 
motes a higher level of participation (or cooperation) than the group-generalized 
exchange structure” (Yamagishi & Cook 1993:245). 

A key element in the formation of collective identity is the emergence of in- 
terpersonal commitments among actors involved in exchange. Such commitments 
need not be simply dyadic in focus, but can entail larger sets of actors linked 
through exchange either in groups or networks. Theorists are now working out the 
nature of the social processes involved in commitment formation within exchange 
networks. As noted earlier, Lawler & Yoon (1996, 1998), for example, argue that 
frequent positive exchanges generate positive emotions about the exchange re- 
lation itself and form the basis for commitment to the relationship or the group 
members engaged in the exchanges. 

Earlier theorizing formulated uncertainty as the primary source of the pres- 
sure to form commitments within particular exchange relations. Cook & Emerson 
(1978) argue that commitments can emerge over time as actors engage in contin- 
ued, repeated exchange with specific partners ignoring potentially more rewarding 
alternatives. This process, they argue (Cook & Emerson 1983), is exacerbated by 
uncertainty. While there was some early evidence in support of this argument, the 
hypothesis was not fully tested until an experiment was conducted by Kollock 
(1994) and, subsequently, replicated and extended by Yamagishi et al (1998). Re- 
search on commitment also implies that solidarity and cohesion may be emergent 
processes, deriving in part from the initial conditions of exchange. Positive, re- 
warding exchanges lead to emotional responses (Lawler & Yoon 1996) that foster 
further exchange with the same actors and thus the formation of committed rela- 
tions. Kollock’s (1994) experiment suggests that such commitments can lead to 
trust between the partners as they prove themselves trustworthy over time. Con- 
tinued exchange with the same partners also increases the mutual dependence 
of the actors on the exchange relation that reinforces the commitment, reduces 
availability of alternatives, and increases cohesion. If we obtain separate measures 
of dependence and cohesion, such expected effects can be examined empirically. 
Emerson’s treatment of average total mutual dependence on the relation as a mea- 
sure of cohesion makes the hypothesis linking an increase in mutual dependence 
with an increase in cohesion tautological, unless independent measures of these 
constructs are obtained. 

Molm’s work with Takahaski & Petersen (1999; Molm et al 2000) raises other 
interesting questions about the nature of the relationship between social exchange 
conditions, commitment, and trust. She argues that commitment and trust are likely 
to be higher when the exchange is non-negotiated rather than when it is directly 
negotiated. Her reasoning is that explicit bargaining (setting the terms of trade) 
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reduces uncertainty and often takes the place of trust relations since trust is not 
required. The actors need not consummate a trade that they do not view as mutually 
beneficial. In contrast, in non-negotiated exchange relations in which there is no 
explicit bargaining, each actor must trust that in the future the actor who received 
rewarding actions or resources will reciprocate. The key factor in understand- 
ing differences between these forms of exchange is the nature of the uncertainty 
involved. The risk and uncertainty surrounding non-negotiated (reciprocal) trans- 
actions allow the actors in the situation to demonstrate more convincingly their 
trustworthiness that leads to stronger trust and affective commitment to the rela- 
tion. Commitment to the relation forms the basis for collective identification and 
the potential for cohesion. The extent to which collective identities form under 
various exchange structural conditions is an important avenue for future research. 
Understanding the meanings attached to these collective identities will require fur- 
ther efforts to integrate exchange and symbolic interactionist perspectives. While 
the negotiated order and social exchange perspectives have much in common, they 
offer distinctly different angles of vision on matters of relevance to the development 
of what we have called sociological miniaturism. 


NEGOTIATED ORDER AND SOCIAL EXCHANGE: 
DIVERGENCE, CONVERGENCE, AND THE PROMISE 
OF SOCIOLOGICAL MINIATURISM 


Divergence 


The negotiated order and social exchange perspectives differ in a number of 
ways, due to the distinctive intellectual traditions from which the two perspec- 
tives derive. As noted, the negotiated order perspective is anchored in symbolic 
interaction theory, while social exchange theory has been influenced by microeco- 
nomics and operant psychology (Fine 1984, Molm & Cook 1995). Stemming from 
these alternative intellectual traditions, the two perspectives have taken different 
paths. 

To reiterate, the negotiated order viewpoint is committed to grounded theory 
(Glaser & Strauss 1967, Fine 1984), an inductive strategy for developing sensitizing 
concepts and principles within real life contexts. (In addition to generating new the- 
oretical insights inductively, however, negotiated order ethnographers also aspire 
to formulate theoretical concepts and principles of general significance transcend- 
ing a particular ethnographic setting, as noted above.) In contrast, social exchange 
theory (and other group process research) is dedicated from the outset to the pur- 
suit of a generalizing theoretical strategy (Berger et al 1972, 1977). This strategy 
entails a more formal, deductive, and programmatic approach in which explicit 
scope conditions, abstract concepts, and deterministic principles are formulated 
from which testable hypotheses can be derived. 

The negotiated order approach tends to use ethnography as its chief means of 
gathering empirical data. An ethnographer enters a natural field setting, equipped 
with a well-prepared sociological imagination, collects qualitative data through 
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observations and/or in-depth interview, and assembles a meaningful picture of 
social life in that setting. By contrast, the social exchange approach (and the 
group process approach more generally) relies on the pre-designed laboratory 
experiment as its primary means of data collection. An experimenter, guided by 
explicit theoretical predictions, develops a structured, standardized protocol, in 
which cases are randomly assigned to varying conditions, independent variables 
are manipulated, and dependent variables are precisely measured. Cumulative 
theoretical research is conducted under standardized experimental conditions. 

The main substantive focus of the negotiated order approach is culture, ex- 
amined through the meanings that social actors—as active, creative agents— 
construct through symbolic interaction. Individuals establish “idiocultures” or 
group cultures—‘the knowledge, beliefs, behaviors, and customs shared by mem- 
bers of an interacting group to which members can refer and which they can employ 
as the basis for further interaction” (Fine 1995:128—29). By contrast, the primary 
substantive focus of the social exchange approach is the underlying, obdurate so- 
cial behavioral structure. Primacy of interest centers on the objective exigencies of 
dependence, as determined by the configuration of control over valued resources 
in exchange relations, networks, and groups. 


Convergence 


As the literature review undertaken above demonstrates, the negotiated order and 
social exchange frameworks both address power and collective identity. Both 
frameworks also direct attention to negotiation as a major way of depicting the 
process of social interaction. Further, and most important, the negotiated order and 
social exchange perspectives represent the key strengths of sociological miniatur- 
ism, permitting sociologists to examine larger social concerns through the exami- 
nation of small, interaction scenes. 

As shown above, social power has been a focus for both the negotiated order and 
social exchange approaches. The frameworks provide alternative means of captur- 
ing how conflicts of interest and power constraints surround and shape individual 
behavior and social interaction. Negotiated order clarifies the rise and resolution 
of interpersonal disagreements, especially disagreements over the meanings of 
various issues. Social exchange explains how structural inequality benefits some 
actors at the expense of others. Both perspectives thus share a concern with a com- 
plicated set of social centrifugal forces of microsocial life, conditions that push 
actors apart and create interpersonal divisions. 

On the other hand, both frameworks simultaneously deal with a complementary 
set of social centripetal forces, the forces that pull actors together in interactive 
bonds of solidarity. Negotiated order theory clarifies the sources and functions 
of social cohesion, belonging, trust, and loyalty among the members of a group. 
Similarly, social exchange theory stresses equity constraints on the use of power, 
self-sacrificial commitments to old exchange partners regardless of immediate 
short-term profit, and network-generalized exchange where an actor, under certain 
conditions, will provide a benefit without expecting an immediately reciprocated 
return. 
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Further, the negotiated order and social exchange perspectives both address the 
central role of social negotiation in social interaction. Although not everything is 
negotiable or negotiated, much of social interaction is portrayed as a dynamic give- 
and-take process. The negotiated order approach dwells mainly on the construction 
and communication of meanings in this process, with such meanings tending to- 
ward tacit bargaining (Schelling 1960, Lawler & Ford 1995). Such negotiation 
involves imaginative ploys, strategies, and tactics that frequently implicate a per- 
son’s identity or self. The social exchange framework typically gives primacy to 
“explicit bargaining” (Lawler & Ford 1995), highlighting the frequent (but not 
always evident) tendency of actors to focus squarely on the crucial issue underly- 
ing the relationship: how to arrange the terms of exchange, how to decide on an 
exchange outcome regarding the quantity of resource x and quantity of resource y 
to be mutually transferred. Despite the primacy given in much of exchange the- 
ory to explicit negotiation (e.g. Cook & Emerson, as well as Willer, Markovsky 
and their collaborators), Molm (1997) examines non-negotiated exchanges in 
which there is greater uncertainty over the terms of trade since each actor must 
decide how much to offer an exchange partner without the benefit of negotiating 
on each transaction. The uncertainty surrounding exchange in this type of setting 
permits the effects of a variety of tactics and strategies. 

Most importantly, the negotiated order and social exchange frameworks share 
the quality of being excellent instances of sociological miniaturism. They join 
other lines of contemporary social psychology (see footnote 3) to represent strong, 
growing, vibrant versions of microsociology. Both frameworks aim ardently to 
illuminate the big through the small, focusing on limited cases to examine societal 
processes. Negotiated order, although focusing on group culture and interaction, 
is inspired by issues of interest to students of societal culture as well as issues 
of concern to students of large-scale organizations, institutions, and movements. 
Social exchange, although originally focused on the two-actor power-dependence 
dyad, is similarly committed to explaining the rise and change of larger, more 
complex configurations of social structure conceptualized as networks and groups, 
many of which are composed of collective actors. 

Returning to the three advantages of sociological miniaturism (texture, know- 
ability, and control), it is clear that both the negotiated order and social exchange 
approaches permit densely textured research. For example, in the ethnography 
described above, Fine (1995) not only documented the importance of narratives in 
organizing a social movement, but he also identified detailed symbolic functions of 
particular narrative genres (“horror stories,” “war stories,” and “happy endings”). 
Details such as these probably would not have been noted in a more macrocultural 
analysis. As another illustration, Yamagishi & Cook’s (1993) contrast between 
group-generalized and network-generalized exchange is a deeply textured analysis 
identifying complex facets of the structural conditions shaping social dilemma 
incentives that make free riding more or less likely. A more macroeconomic ana- 
lysis probably would have not clarified such finely textured features of exchange. 

Both approaches also permit realization of enhanced knowability. For instance, 
Fine & Holyfield’s (1996) ethnographic data on the Minnesota Mycological 
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Society provide a comprehensive sociological picture of how secrecy and trust 
function in significant ways to enhance cohesiveness throughout not only the 
leisure group they studied, but generally in similar voluntary groups. Or, for ex- 
ample, Stolte’s (1987) fictional depiction of an ecological setting made up of a 
group of island peoples engaged in economic trade, by virtue of the general theory 
of power-dependence/exchange, provides a comprehensive view of such a setting 
that uses events at the level of the two-party relationship to create an understanding 
of the multi-actor exchange network and collective actor. 

Further, both the negotiated order and social exchange frameworks allow for 
enhanced control. For example, in conducting his ethnography of Twin City cooks, 
Fine (1992) could vary his own behavior or ask pointed questions of his informants 
in ways that allowed him to control the research issues he wanted to address. 
Interpretive control, guided by the emerging pattern of data and ideas, allowed 
him to isolate and identify important facets of the interplay between aesthetic and 
economic production. Also, Cook & Emerson (1978), using their standardized 
laboratory protocol, were able to conduct a highly controlled laboratory study of 
the interplay of positional power-dependence, knowledge, equity concerns, and 
commitment in social exchange networks. This type of protocol formed the basis 
for a wide range of subsequent controlled studies of social exchange processes. 


The Promise of Sociological Miniaturism 


Nearly a quarter of a century ago, there was a prominent, widely applauded call 
for a “mutual appreciation” of the different “faces of social psychology” (Stryker 
1977, House 1977). Basically, this was a plea for increased integrative efforts 
and the sharing of concepts and ideas. It was a call encouraging researchers to 
read one another’s work more carefully, to build bridges among findings, thereby 
seeking innovative and significant insights about individuals, interaction processes, 
groups, organizations, and institutions. While that clarion call struck a resonant 
note for many social psychologists at the time, one cannot escape the sense that 
substantial division, fragmentation, and factionalism still abound in sociological 
social psychology today. What was seen as an excellent idea in principle has 
not led to enough bridge-building in fact. We offer sociological miniaturism as 
a promising vehicle for recapturing and advancing that earlier call for greater 
mutual appreciation of and rapprochement between diverse, often competitive, 
lines of social psychological work. In making this argument, we wish to underline 
the three claims about sociological miniaturism that we proposed earlier in the 
paper: that it provides for seeing social reality in terms of the core concepts of 
transcendence, representation, and generalizability. By emphasizing the bridges 
between levels of analysis, we can engage social psychology within the sociological 
enterprise. First, we argue that the processes that have been taken as characteristic 
of the microbehavioral level of analysis transcend that level of analysis and apply 
on macrolevels of analysis as well. Second, we recognize that individuals not 
only stand for themselves, but also represent organizations, institutions, and social 
categories to which they are perceived as being linked. Finally, we emphasize that 
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the processes linked to particular situations can be generalized beyond those local 
settings to other social settings sharing relevant characteristics. 

To conclude this paper, we direct attention briefly to three specific recent re- 
search issues that provide promising hints of how the miniaturist model might be 
used to spur new, exciting developments in sociological social psychology. 

The first issue is methodological in nature. Fine & Elsbach (1998) have recently 
suggested that ethnographers and experimentalists in social psychology can and 
should collaborate. Instead of viewing one another as irrelevant or mutually hostile, 
they should seek to learn from one another. It might even be useful for both kinds of 
researchers to work together explicitly on common theoretical projects. Both data- 
gathering techniques can provide complementary insights for the investigation 
of social psychological questions. The strengths of each technique can offset the 
limitations of the other. Mutually appreciating and bridging the ethnographic and 
experimental strategies might well provide the best of both worlds. 

The second issue is theoretical, and it involves three questions. What is culture? 
What is social structure? How do culture and social structure intersect to affect a 
person’s thoughts, feelings, and actions? House (1995) has been especially con- 
cerned with these vital social psychological questions. He has suggested that social 
structure and culture are distinct but interrelated parts of any organized social en- 
vironment (e.g., work, education, law, medicine, class, gender, race, ethnicity, and 
politics). House suggests that “social structure refers descriptively to persisting 
and bounded patterns of behavior and interaction among people or positions and 
dynamically to the tangible or material forces that tend to maintain such patterns 
(e.g., physical, biological, or social resources and power deriving there from).... 
Culture (is) cognitive and evaluative beliefs shared among members of a social sys- 
tem and generally developed and maintained through processes of socialization” 
(House 1995:390). In light of the foregoing discussion, we believe that the nego- 
tiated order approach offers important insights into the operation of culture, while 
social exchange theory offers significant insights about the nature and operation 
of social structure. Sociological miniaturism, by revealing parallels and conver- 
gences between these two perspectives, and by encouraging further bridge building, 
promises new insights into the links among culture, social structure, and the person. 

The third issue is also theoretical. In an analysis inspired by Emerson’s (1987) 
value theory, Stolte (2000) distinguishes two basic sociocultural value domains. 
One domain is “socially intrinsic.” In this domain, “an actor can usually obtain 
outcomes from other people whose value is inseparable from those other people. 
In a basic way, the people are the valued outcomes” (Stolte 2000: 194). Being “par- 
ticularistic” in nature, socially intrinsic outcomes are likely to be the main focus 
of social exchange within family and friendship situations. The other domain is 
“socially extrinsic.” In this domain, “an actor can usually obtain outcomes from 
other people whose value is separable from those other people . . . (and such out- 
comes) ... can be rationally assessed against objective, impersonal ... standards 
of worth” (Stolte 2000:195). Being “universalistic” in nature, socially extrinsic 
outcomes are likely to be the primary focus of social exchange within political and 
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economic situations. Again, in the spirit of sociological miniaturism, the search for 
possible links between the negotiated order and social exchange frameworks might 
expand the significance of this distinction between basic domains of value and 
provide a foundation for further theoretical development and empirical research. 
Perhaps socially intrinsic resources are very close to what Fine (1995) identi- 
fies as “symbolic resources,” while socially extrinsic resources are very close to 
what he describes as “material resources.” Clearly, the negotiated order approach 
seems especially well suited for understanding the dynamics of symbolic/intrinsic 
resource exchange, while social exchange theory seems well-suited for grasping 
material/extrinsic exchange. By encouraging the construction of a bridge between 
the two perspectives, sociological miniaturism spurs the development of a more 
comprehensive, more integrated and complete understanding of the interface of 
both types of resource exchange. 


Visit the Annual Reviews home page at www.AnnualReviews.org 
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